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sentence be making, and which he makes instinctively and unre- 
flectively; but the Englishman merely rejoices that his own 
language is free from this quite unnecessary subtlety. Again, 
the Latin future expresses temporal future and the determined 
future ; English distinguishes between them by a nice use of 
auxiliaries. The study of Latin is in this point a valuable aid 
in clarifying thought, since the distinction between the two 
kinds of futures must be made consciously in order to express 
the thought in English, or — not to confine the mental operation 
to translation, which is a means, and not a goal — for an 
English-speaking person to grasp the idea in its exact signifi- 
cance ; but the Roman would find no such difficulty, and conse- 
quently no such stimulus to thought, in the appreciation of 
English will and shall. 

But finally, in view of some differences of opinion, the re- 
viewer recalls the words of Pliny the Younger, who, sending 
the Panegyric upon Traj an to his friend Voconius, urged him to 
criticize freely, " ita enim magis credam cetera tibi placere, si 
quaedam displicuisse cognovero." And it is in this spirit that the 
present review has been written. The book as a whole is so 
sane, so sensible, so scholarly, so lucid and so interesting even 
to the non-technical reader, that one can regret only that the 
publishers had not requested that its length be doubled, and the 
themes treated with less brevity and compactness. 

Roland G. Kent. 

University of Pennsylvania. 



Den Oldjavanske Wirataparwa og dens Sanskrit-original. 
Bidrag til Mahabharata-forskningen. Af K. Wulff. 
KjzSbenhavn, 1917. 

The medieval literature of the island of Java is written in a 
peculiar artificial dialect called Kavi (tho it is not, as Weber 
supposed and as the name seems to suggest, exclusively poetic) . 
A very large part of the vocabulary is plain and undisguised 
Sanskrit — unless the dropping of all inflectional endings be 
called a disguise. It is not, be it noted, in any way Prakritic. 
Along with the language, Indian literature, religion, mythol- 
ogy, art, and general culture were introduced to Java, where 
they soon strongly dominated the native elements. 

The Kavi literature is now preserved almost exclusively on 
the neighboring island of Bali. Mohammedan zeal has nearly 
extinguisht it in Java. 

Many versions of important works of Indian literature are 
known to exist in this Kavi language. For Indologists, doubt- 
less the most important of them is a literal prose translation of 
the Mahabharata, which must once have reproduced completely 
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and quite exactly a Sanskrit version thereof that was in ex- 
istence in the tenth century A. D. (when several of the extant 
books of the Kavi version date themselves ; the dates are pre- 
cise and seemingly not open to suspicion). The oral learned 
tradition of Bali furnishes the names of all of the 18 books 
thereof — which names correspond in the main to those of the 
present-day Sanskrit Mbh. (tho with some puzzling diver- 
gences). According to this same oral tradition, all but eight 
of these books are lost. These eight are known in manuscript ; 
but also, curiously, a manuscript has recently been discovered 
of one of the ten books alleged to be lost. 

Five of these books — Adi, Virata, Asramavasika, Mausala, 
and Mahaprasthanika — have been edited at various times by 
the Dutch scholar Juynboll. The Dutch have, in fact, had a 
practical monopoly of work in Kavi literature. The fact that 
they have written almost exclusively in their own language has 
doubtless kept their valuable labors from attaining the promi- 
nence they deserve. Those who are ignorant of Dutch may, 
however, refer to JRAS. 1913, page 1 ff., where van Hinloopen 
Labberton has mercifully publisht in English some brief notes 
bearing on the present subject. Weber's article in Ind. Stud. 
2, page 124 ff. (year 1853), is still the most elaborate study on 
Kavi now existing in an " international " language ; it is for 
that reason still important, tho seriously antiquated and un- 
reliable in various respects. 

The book now under review is the first attempt at a thoro- 
going study of the relations between a book of the Javanese 
Mbh. and the Sanskrit versions thereof. The author modestly 
calls it merely a preliminary work and a collection of materials — 
not a complete collection, either, but rather an introduction 
thereto, with a selection of some especially interesting materials. 
A large part of the book comprises a detailed study of the 
Sanskrit verses or fragments of verses which are sprinkled 
thruout the entire text — each one generally followed by a para- 
phrase in Kavi. This is a most curious phenomenon, which is 
well illustrated by the passage quoted in extenso by van Hin- 
loopen Labberton, 1. c. It is demonstrable that the quotations 
were all, or practically all, taken directly from the original text, 
the source for the translation ; but the motive of the selection 
of them has not been discovered. Wulff rightly finds unsatis- 
factory all the explanations that have been attempted. Nearly 
all the quotations are found (usually with more or less vari- 
ants) in some of the Sanskrit versions now known, and Wulff 
carefully collates and evaluates the readings of the Calcutta 
edition, of the South Indian text publisht at Bombay in 1906, 
and of a Bengal version found in a Copenhagen MS., in com- 
parison with the Javanese readings. 
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Besides this the present work contains general introductory 
material, a discussion of the divisions of the work in the sev- 
eral known versions, and a detailed study of selected passages 
of particular interest. The author promises later to publish 
the materials for a systematic comparative study of the entire 
Virataparva. 

Wulff believes, and shows good grounds for believing, that 
from the Javanese Mbh., as far as it is preserved, can be got a 
pretty good and accurate picture of its original — that is, of a 
Sanskrit version that existed in the loth century A. D. If this 
is true, as it seems to be, then the importance of the work is 
evident. Hardly any Indian MSS. of the Mbh. are over 200 
years old ; and no Sanskrit version, in its present form, can be 
guaranteed any such antiquity as 1000 A. D. 

Wulff's aim is, then, to submit the materials for judging of 
the probable aspect of that tenth-century Mbh., as compared 
with known Sanskrit versions. His results, as he emphasizes, 
are only tentative, and are only partly available in the present 
volume. And in so far as his conclusions can be summarized 
at all as yet, they are mostly hard to state in a few words. He 
thinks it likely that the original of the Javanese stood rather by 
itself genetically — that is, it was related to both the Northern 
and Southern Sanskrit texts (so far as known to him) less 
closely than are those texts related to each other. Superfi- 
cially, it resembles the Northern text much more than the 
Southern ; but there is reason to believe that this is due to late 
and secondary changes in the latter ; and some important evi- 
dence points to a rather closer connexion with the Southern 
text than with the Northern. The Harivahs'a apparently was 
not attacht to the Sanskrit version that came to Java in the 
tenth century A. D. (page 27), which is interesting in view of 
Buhler's well-known thesis that the Mbh. must have been com- 
plete in substantially its present proportions, including the 
Harivahs'a, in 532/3 A. D. 

The reviewer is imprest, on the one hand, with the thoro and 
painstaking way in which Wulff has obviously done his work, 
and, on the other hand, with the caution and conservatism 
which temper his lucid and skillful presentation. Caution and 
conservatism are only too frequently missing in such compara- 
tive studies of versions of a work. Wulff's work is no mere 
tabulation, tho his modesty sometimes suggests that. It is not 
lacking in keen insight. It is strikingly lacking in bold gen- 
eralizations and cocksure pronouncements. The few generali- 
zations which are made, like those quoted above, are set forth 
with cautious qualifications, and after most careful presenta- 
tion of evidence pro and con. 

These characteristics and the importance of the subject make 
the book one that can be heartily commended to all who are 
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interested in the history of the Mbh. (N. B. not its pre-history 
or genesis ; except as to the Harivahs'a, it presents no reason to 
question Biihler's above-mentioned thesis). I trust that fear of 
the Danish language (the learning of which is an amazingly 
slight task for anyone well acquainted with German and En- 
glish) will not deter any such persons from making its acquain- 
tance. Yet it does, after all, seem a curious fatality that a 
second " minor " language (no offense intended) should be 
added to Dutch as a necessary equipment for those who would 
familiarize themselves with this field ! 

Franklin Edgerton. 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 



L. Cledat, Manuel de Phonetique et de Morphologie Historique 
du Francois. Paris, Hachette, 1917. Pp. vi + 282. 

The well-known professor of the University of Lyons, 
M. Leon Cledat, has set forth in this brief compendium of 
French historical grammar the standard views of the subject. 
He has modified them here and there in accordance with his 
own views, familiar to scholars from articles in his Revue de 
philologie f rancaise et de litterature. 

The most original feature of the book is the extended dis- 
cussion of the treatment of final consonants in modern French, 
whether in liaison or not. Here we find a number of new sug- 
gestions, and, as in all the works of M. Cledat, many valuable 
remarks upon current usage. We learn, for instance (p. 157), 
that the j of os in the plural, which tends more and more to be 
pronounced, is still uniformly mute in familiar phrases such as 
' il ne fera pas de vieux 6,' ' etre trempe jusqu'aux 6.' As the 
writings just cited may be taken to indicate, there are abundant 
evidences that M. Cledat is a spelling reformer. 

Another novel trait of the work appears in certain departures 
from usual practice in the organization of the phonology, such 
as taking up atonic vowels before others. The general plan of 
this part of the work, however, does not differ markedly from 
that of Nyrop's Grammaire historique de la langue franchise. 
This section of the book suffers from somewhat excessive con- 
densation. As a result, an elementary student would be likely 
to find some of the statements made obscure and even mislead- 
ing. Thus on p. 57 we have quinquanta as the radical of 
cinquante, while on p. 88 the author gives the correct explana- 
tion that the French word comes from a dissimulated form in 
cinq — . Again, we are told on p. 16 that the accented vowel of 
a Latin monosyllable is always treated as though it were free, 



